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lantly they essayed their impossible task. The 2nd Cavalry Division, with a Brigade of the North Midland Division, was also moved forward to give immediate support in the event of the success of the First Army opening up opportunities for their favourable employment. Opportunities for cavalry action, however, never arose. Lodgments were effected in some of the enemy's strongholds, but the occupation was always temporary, though here and there the assailants managed to maintain themselves for a few hours ; and, indeed, some ground was permanently gained. But the artillery found it increasingly difficult to discriminate between friend and foe. Sorties from the trenches which were in some cases only about 50 yards apart constantly took place with varying fortune to either side, and the mixing up of troops, Allied and German, which thus took place rendered it impossible to make proper use of the guns. It was during one of these attacks upon the houses round the Pietre Mill that the 6th Gordons, a territorial battalion, 'lost their commander, Lt.-Col. Maclean, a most gallant and capable officer, who had brought his men to a high pitch of efficiency and training.
Meanwhile the Germans continued to deliver violent counter-attacks, supported to some extent by their artillery, which was more favourably placed on higher ground than that available for our guns, but all their efforts were shattered by the steadfast British lines, and were, indeed, easily repulsed. At only one point, north-east of the village, did they even succeed in reaching the British trenches, and although they entered them they were at once driven out and pursued. One of their attacks, in. the afternoon, cost them 612 prisoners, and of these it may be said, as also of others taken
on this day, many seemed to welcome, capture as a relief from the terrible ordeal they hud passed through. Even complete companies surrendered bodily ; yet it cannot be said that they had riot fought well. But they nil showed signs of complete exhaustion; they hml hwt. large numbers of their officers, and they complained of hunger as well.
There comes a time in all fighting when troops become weary of the struggle and ocaHe to make further efforts. The German command was surely at fault in forcing exhausted men to continue these counter-attacks, which could gain no success, and only involved further loss of life. But that was never a matter of consideration to those German leaders who directed the operations from a safe distance in the rear.
When night came on the 12th, Sir <lohn French was convinced that all that could ho done for the time had been done. Orders were given to consolidate the positions won, and suspend any further offensive. The gain amounted to about 1,200 yards on a front of 4,000 yards over ground which had been a labyrinth of German trenches.
Throughout Saturday, the 13th, the dormant kept up a violent bombardment, in addition to minor counter-attacks in the morning and a heavy one in the afternoon, all of which were repulsed. It was a wearying day for the worn-out British troops, for, tired as they were with fighting, they had to spend it in hard digging, in order to maintain themselves in their new positions, and so done up were many of those who manned the loopholes in tho new trenches that it was no uncommon thing for them to fall asleep as thoy stood.
The day, however, was not entirely one of defensive warfare for the British Annv. The
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